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NOTE. 



As many persons have expressed the opinion that this discourse ought to 
be published, and have requested a copy of it, I have deemed it expedient to 
revise it and place it in the hands of the printer. The division descriptive of 
the work done on the meeting-house, etc., was omitted in the delivery, mainly 
because of the great length of the discourse, and, for the same reason. Prudence 
Crandall's school of colored girls, which was located in this parish, was not 
discussed. That famous institution has been much talked and written about 
from a partisan standpoint, but there is another side to it which would form an 
interesting chapter and which may be given to the public some day in a sepa- 
rate article. 
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HISTORICAL SERMON. 



Blessed be the Lord, the God of our fathers, which hath put such a thing 
as this in the King's heart, to beautify the house of the Lord which is in Jeru- 
salem. — [EjB^ra vii : 27. 

This Scripture carries us back to a period subsequent to the 
return of the Jews from their Babylonian captivity. They were 
taken down to Babylon in different deportations, and, while some 
were there longer than others, the captivity of all was brought to 
a close by the decree of Cyrus in the year 536 B. C; and the return 
under this decree, like the carrying down, was made at various 
times. Some returned under Zerubbabel in 535 B. C; some under 
Ezra in 458 B. C; and some under Nehemiah in 445 B. C. Those 
who returned first rebuilt the temple at Jerusalem, and the house 
of the Lord spoken of in the text of this afternoon is the building 
they erected, the second Jerusalem temple, which is known in 
history as "the temple of Zerubbabel," because it was put up 
under his immediate superintendence. This temple, of course, 
succeeded that of Solomon which, you know, was the first and 
which was destroyed by the Assyrian army in 586 B. C, in the war 
that resulted in the Babylonian captivity ; and it was perpetuated 
in what was afterwards called " the temple of Herod," who had it 
repaired just a short time before the beginning of the Christian 
era. Three Jerusalem temples are thus spoken of, but there were 
really only two, the third being but the second repaired and im- 
proved. 

This building was begun in 534 B. C, "amid the songs of the 
priests and Levites, the tears of the old men and the shouts of the 
young," and solemnly dedicated to the service of Jehovah in 516 
B. C. It was larger than Solomon's temple, but probably inferior 
in architectural splendor ; and 58 years after its construction, Ezra 
with a picked band of 1777 persons was sent by Artaxerxes, king 
of Persia, to add to its adornments. For the accomplishment of 



this work, he was entnisted with valuable offerings which he faith- 
fully applied ; and it is no doubt with reference to it that he says 
in our text : ^^ Blessed be the Lardy the God of our fathers y which 
hath put stich a thing as this in the king's hearty to beautify the house 
of the Lord which is in ferusalem,'* 

It seemed to need beautifying greatly in the eyes of the elders 
who had seen the first temple, for Haggai, who wrote 70 years 
after its destruction, asks : " Who is left among you that saw this 
house in her first glory ? and how do you see it now ? Is it not in 
your eyes in comparison of it as nothing ? " No doubt, consider- 
ing the gold and silver, the rich carvings and other ornaments of 
Solomon's temple, there was a vast difference between it and the 
temple of Zerubbabel, and it was well regarded a cause for devout 
thankfulness that the latter was made more beautiful, more 
attractive in appearance. 

Even so is the beautifying of any religious structure a cause 
for similar thankfulness, whether it be a grand cathedral with a 
magnificent dome and vaulted roof, with fretted ceilings, orna- 
mented columns and storied aisles, or a plain village chapel with a 
modest spire that points to heaven and a sweet-toned bell that 
statedly summons to worship within its walls : and in speaking to 
you further, this afternoon, I may turn now from the temple of 
Zerubbabel, with its numerous chambers, its beautiful arches, its 
sacred altars and mystic furniture, and accommodating the text of 
this occasion to a building more familiar to us all, exclaim: 
^ Blessed be the God of our fathers y who hath put such a thing as this 
in our hearts to beautify the liouse of the Lord zvhich is in Canter- 
bury' It is our own meeting-house, then, that shall have our 
attention largely today. Like the second Jerusalem temple, it, 
too, as you well know, has been repaired and beautified and made 
very much more attractive than it was before, and all that is 
involved in what has been thus accomplished should evoke our 
grateful feelings to the Great Head of the Church. But not 
undertaking now to emphasize this thought, let us -dwell simply on 
what is implied in the work that has been recently done here. No 
doubt, several things are implied in that, which are of more than 
ordinary interest to the members and friends of this parish, and 
if you will bear with me, I will endeavor to show what they are. 

First of ally then^ a house of the Lord certainly existed here on 
which to perform thi^ work. Indeed, one has existed here nearly 
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200 years, not all this time the same one to be sure, yet one that 
could be called a house of the Lord, because dedicated to his ser- 
vice. When the first house of this kind was built in Canterbury 
is uncertain. As you may know, the first book of the Society 
records has been lost or destroyed, while the first book of the 
Church records, which the Separatists carried off when they left, 
was sold some twenty-five years ago to Mr. James Terry, who 
took it to Hartford and, after holding it some time, put it in charge 
of the Connecticut Historical Society. The last-named as well as 
the first, if still in existence, ought to be in possession of this 
parish, and I hope will be some day. If they could be consulted, 
especially the Society's first book, some light might possibly be 
thrown on this point, but be that as it may, a meeting-house was 
built in Plainfield some twelve years after the first settlements in 
Canterbury, which were made about 1690. Canterbury was then 
still a part of Plainfield, and before the building of this house 
religious services were held probably in private houses on both 
sides of the Quinebaug. Rev. Joseph Coit, Plainfield's first 
minister, conducted public worship part of the time two Sundays 
on the east side to one on the west, and part of the time two 
Sundays on the west side to one on the east ; but this was not 
satisfactory to the people, and, following the custom of that time, 
which was much to their credit, they hastened to make more 
fitting arrangements. In 1702, a site on Black Hill "near a com- 
mon and convenient crossing place of the Quinebaug," was 
selected "as one that would best accommodate the inhabitants on 
both sides of the river," and on this, the same year, a meeting- 
house was erected. This was probably occupied for a short time 
jointly by the people east and west of the Quinebaug, but on 
account of the difficulty of crossing the river, an ecclesiastical 
council, convened in the autumn of 1702, "advised the people to 
follow the natural division of the territory " and to divide Plainfield 
into "two distinct societies, or townships." This advice was fol- 
lowed, and the next year, 1703, Canterbury was organized, and 
its inhabitants began to make preparations for the erection of a 
meeting-house on their side of the river. They made a model or 
plan, and got out some timber the same year, but did not immedi- 
ately go forward with the work. Embarrassed by the slenderness 
of the means at their disposal, they wanted to enlarge these by the 
extension of the boundaries of the town " northward np to Captain 
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Blackwell's south line." They deemed this additional land indis- 
pensable to the erection of the house, yet afterwards found they 
could get along without it ; but it is not known exactly when they 
completed the building. In 1705, they obtained an eligible site. 
That year, Robert Green conveyed for thirty shillings (a mere 
nominal sum) to the inhabitants of the town three and a half acres 
of land on a hill near his house, '' to build and erect a meeting- 
house on, or for training, or any other use the said inhabitants of 
Canterbury shall see cause for ; " and on this land, long known as 
Canterbury Green, and afterwards reduced by the sale of one and 
five-sixteenths acres in two tracts, they put up the building ; but in 
so doing they did not make rapid progress. The labors, the self- 
denials, the struggles and hardships incident to pioneer life all 
tended to retard that. So, in 1706, it was said of the timber they 
had prepared, that it was "likely to lie and rot," and in 1708, it was 
probably still exposed to this likelihood or liability, for they were 
then released from the payment of country rate to the colony, 
provided that the money due " be improved by them for the build- 
ing a meeting-house in their town within one year next coming." 
Perhaps, they were moved by this inducement to go forward, and so 
far coraiplete the structure in 1709 that it could be occupied; but 
if so, it is certain that it was not entirely finished then, for in 1719, 
the selectmen were ordered to "get it glazed at the town's charge." 
It looks as though it was used, without windows, for divine service, 
ten years ; but, however this was, and whenever it was completed, 
it was, probably, the first church building erected in Canterbury. 
I ^^y probably y because William Kinne, who was elected clerk of the 
Church in 1837, says substantially that two meeting-houses had 
been erected on this Green already by 17 11; but after a careful 
study of the subject, I have come to the conclusion that he was 
mistaken in making that statement. 

I cannot stop to give the reasons, but it is morally certain that 
it was the first. As such it did not answer, many years, the 
purpose for which it was erected. It was either not good enough, 
or not large enough, more probably the latter, because of the 
rapidity of the settlement in those early times. At any rate, it 
was not satisfactory, and so, on Jan. 5, 1731, the town voted "that 
a new meeting-house should be built, 50 feet long, 45 wide, and 
sett on ye town land where or near where the old meeting-house 
now stands." 
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Mark the town voted that this should be done ; but what, pray, 
had the town to do with it ? Strange as it may seem to us now ,the 
town had a great deal to do with it then. Church and state prac- 
tically existed in Connecticut, at this time and for many years 
before. The Congregational were the Churches and the only 
Churches that were recognized by the colonies from the first, and 
they were governed largely by the colonies themselves. Neither 
the colony which was planted in Hartford and vicinity from 1633- 
1636, nor the colony which was begun at New Haven in 1638 
granted entire toleration to other denominations, or allowed perfect 
religious liberty. Had they done so, the religion of the estab- 
lished Church of England would have been fastened on them, but 
that is just what those colonists had fled from. Voluntarily 
exiling themselves for conscience sake, they had come to what was 
then a bleak and unknown wilderness to found for themselves and 
their posterity new homes ; and while they cordially welcomed to 
their ranks all who wished to join them, they, at the same 
time, made it plain to them that they must conform to 
their faith. They acted on an error that was then common 
to all Christian nations, that the Church cannot exist 
without uniformity of dogmas and that the government cannot be 
supported without the Church, and, therefore, made laws and reg- 
ulations for the establishment, protection and perpetuation of the 
Christian religion through the Churches of their choice. They 
gave authority for constituting these Churches, for supplying them 
with orthodox ministers, for enforcing the observance of their 
rules and ordinances and for laying taxes for their support. 
They provided for the punishment of those who mis-behaved 
during the holding of public religious services and of those 
who habitually abstained from attending on such services ; they 
even went so far as to settle Church differences and troubles, 
and to prescribe severe penalties for those who furnished unneces- 
sary entertainment to heretics, and unnecessarily conversed more 
or less with them. By these and other means, they endeavored to 
nurture and foster Christianity among them, and although after the 
union of the two colonies, which was practically completed in 1665, 
they made some concessions to dissenters, allowing them to found 
Churches for themselves, and exercise worship and discipline in 
their own way and according to their own consciences, they con- 
tinued to tax these dissenters for the Congregational Churches, or 
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the "standing order/' as it was called, even though they attended 
religious services elsewhere. They still obliged all to pay for the 
support of this " standing order," whether they conformed to it or 
not, and continued to do so, until the act of 1791 was passed, which 
secured equal rights and privileges to all the Churches in the state. 
That act released dissenters from taxation for other Churches than 
those of their own faith, yet compelled all non-church goers to pay 
taxes to those Ecclesiastical Societies within whose bounds they 
resided. Thus force was used in all these societies for the benefit 
of the various Churches ; and it was not until the law authorizing 
it was repealed in 18 16, and the adoption of the constitution of 
18 18, that perfect religious liberty with equal rights was secured to 
all the denominations and all the people of Connecticut. This 
being so, it is plain enough that the Churches of those early times 
were pretty closely connected with the state ; they were, in short, 
practically state Churches, or perhaps, I would better say, town 
Churches. The different towns had powers given them by the 
General Court, the first session of which was held in Hartford, 
April 26, 1636, to found Churches, to protect them in all their 
rights and privileges, and, in some measure, to look after their 
spiritualities, but also and especially to attend to their temporal- 
ities. The towns furnished " the sinews of war," or the means for 
running the Churches ; the towns had charge of the meeting- 
houses, repaired them and occupied some of them for municipal 
purposes ; the towns cared for the grounds on which they were 
erected, and the titles of these grounds were in some instances at 
least, if not in many or all, vested in them. 

It is not, therefore, to be wondered at that the town directed 
the erection of that meeting-house, and provided for the partial 
payment of it by the sale of town lots, and decided where it should 
be located. It was the prerogative of the town to do that ; but 
the site chosen by it was not satisfactory to many of the inhabi- 
tants, and caused much debate and contention. The western 
residents wanted it one-half mile west of the old meeting-house, 
some at William and others at Tryall Baker's ; and although it was 
at one time voted by a majority of two to put the house at William 
Baker's and the General Assembly confirmed this site, and ordered 
the people to build the house on it, it was finally erected in the face of 
strong protests, on this green, six feet further south than was the 
old building. If it had been built on the site selected near William 
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Baker's house "by ye country road leading from ye old meeting- 
house to Windham town," the Church at Westminster would not 
probably have been organized, and, perhaps, not that on the 
plain; but the old settlers and their children in the eastern 
part of the town who had " borne ye brunt and heat of the day," 
did not want to "go into the woods" to meeting; and, having 
appealed to the General Assembly, that body respected their 
wishes in the matter, and after hearing the report of its committee 
in favor of the old green " as the roads best lead to it," presum- 
ably rescinded their former vote and certainly commanded the 
inhabitants " to set up and finish the meeting-house " on the spot 
thus designated. Further remonstrances continued to be made, 
but, notwithstanding, the work was undertaken and carried for- 
ward ; and, in 1735, the building was raised, and probably soon 
after completed and occupied. A picture of this building would, 
no doubt, be interesting now, but photography was not an art 
known when it existed, and no drawing was ever made of it, so far 
as I know. Judging from supposed portions of it found in the 
present structure, it was not a log house, but a frame building ; and 
as such it stood a long time, a beacon light for 70 years to the 
many who rejoiced to enter its portals. During all these years, 
however, it had neither steeple nor bell to attract and summon the 
people. They came without being thus influenced, came of their 
own accord, came very generally, and that, too, although the build- 
ing was not heated. Like the other early meeting-houses, it had 
neither fireplace nor stove and much less a furnace, but what little 
warmth it received came from the people themselves and the 
small foot-stoves they brought with them. Doubtless, there are 
those here today who have witnessed a similar state of affairs 
within the walls of the present house, as there was no "machine," 
to use Dr. Franklin's term, for heating public buildings cast in this 
country, until after the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
Nevertheless, the people endured the discomfort arising from the 
cold seemingly with cheerfulness ; but as the years rolled on and 
they became more forehanded, they felt their need of and desired 
better accommodations. They especially wanted a Church with a 
spire and a bell. So, on April 9, 1799, they voted " to repair the old 
meeting-house, and build a steeple to said house at no greater 
expense than ;(>iooo." This vote was rescinded on the 5th of the 
following September, and, at the same meeting, it was voted to put 
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-up a new house ; but the report of the committee appointed to 
devise a plan, etc., which was made on the 23d of the next Decem- 
ber, was not accepted, and after that, the whole matter was allowed 
to rest several years. Then, on Feb. 2, 1804, it was voted "to sell 
and dispose of the old meeting<house and to build a new one on 
the ground occupied by the old one ; " and during that and the 
following year, another one was erected. Col. Benjamin Bacon, 
General Moses Cleveland, John Francis, Nathan Adams, Captain 
David Baldwin', Jedediah Johnson and Jacob Bacon were 
the building committee. They were authorized "to form a 
plan and moddle of a Meeting House, to contract with any 
Person or Persons to procure a Fraim, raise, cover, glaze, 
pamt and compleat the outside of the same ; " and they were after- 
wards continued a committee to finish the inside. The building 
they caused to be erected at an expense which, the records seem 
to show, was not less than $3000, was, no doubt, much better than 
the old one, and differed from it, at least, in having a steeple ; but 
it was of the same general proportions, and was paid for by the 
avails of the old house (if that was really sold, which is extremely 
doubtful, because there are timbers in this building which evi- 
dently had been in some other), by the proceeds of a legalized 
lottery and by voluntary contributions. This, I believe, is not the 
fourth but the third house of worship that has been built on Can- 
terbury Green, and, as has just been intimated, it is the one in 
which we are now assembled. 

In 1816, eleven years after its erection, a committee of the 
Society, composed of Daniel Frost, Luther Paine, John Francis, 
Asael Bacon and David Baldwin, spoke of it as "a new and elegant 
meeting-house," and, no doubt, it was properly so regarded. It 
was certainly a great improvement on the old building ; and on 
Sundays, the high-backed pews in the body of the house being well 
filled with the different families, the south gallery being occupied 
by young ladies and girls, and the north by young men and boys — 
as "the jack-knife's carved initial " plainly shows — and the west by 
the singers, all b^eing arrayed in their go-to-meeting garb, and the 
minister conducting the services from a pulpit located, perhaps, 
midway between his audience below and above, it might well be 
viewed with pride and interest, and even lauded as elegant and 
beautiful. And so*, the men of that day, in comparing the new 
with the old building, had no need to ask with the ancient Jews, 
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' Is not this house in comparison with that as nothing ? ' ' No, 
for the glory of this latter house was far greater than that of the 
former' or of both the former; but what does not fade and 
change ? Oh ! nothing beneath the sun, and this building after 
the lapse of almost ninety years was not, of course, what it was at 
first. 

On the other hand, it had lost much of its early attractive- 
ness, and needed repairing and beautifying. To be sure, much 
work of this kind had been done on it in former times. The house 
had, of course, been shingled several times and several times 
painted out and inside ; and besides, some important changes had 
been made in it, and additions to it. 

The question of procuring a bell was agitated near the close of 
last century, when the subject of a meeting-house with a steeple was 
being considered, and Nov. 23d, 18 18, a committee was actually 
appointed to procure one ; but for some reason or other it was not 
procured, until six years afterwards. On Nov. 6th, 1824, the So- 
ciety voted that it " will accept, with peculiar pleasure, the funds 
offered to procure a bell for the meeting-house, and will now pro- 
ceed to cause the same to be purchased and hung as soon as may 
be; and cause the name of John Clark, Esq., to be inscribed 
thereon as donor." Andrew T. Judson and Isaac Knight were the 
committee appointed to attend to the matter, and they purchased 
the bell of the maker, George H. Holbrook. Medway, Mass., and 
had it suspended, at an expense of 1^392.40 all told. Capt. John 
Clark, who, it is said, took part in turning out the tea in Boston 
Harbor, and lived nearly 10 1 years, must, therefore, have the credit 
of having given it, and he being dead, still speaks through it to 
the people. 

The next important addition to the house was the building of 
the chimneys on the east side, but there is no record of the time 
when that was done. On Dec. 8, 1823, the Society voted that 
"stoves may be put into the meeting-house for the purpose of 
warming the same, if any of the inhabitants of said Society are 
disposed to do it, at their own expense and under the direction of 
the Society's committee." It must, therefore, have been not far 
from this time that heating stoves were provided ; but the pipes of 
these were at first conducted through the windows, and it was only 
after the people were greatly annoyed, for a considerable period by 
the smoke that was blown into the room, that those two chimneys 
were built. 
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A decade or less after this an important change was effected 
about the double door of entrance. Prior to 1833, the audience 
entered this room directly from the outside, but on Dec. 7th of 
that year, the Society voted " to put a petition over the front door 
inside with suitable doors," and soon thereafter the vestibule was 
made, which was a great improvement. 

Then, in no long time, followed several improvements of more 
or less interest. Feb. ist, 1841, the Society passed the following 
resolution : " Whereas, the house for public worship in this So- 
ciety has been erected almost 40 years, and during that long 
period, no repairs have been made in the interior of the house, its 
present condition actually requires that a strong effort be made by 
all the members of the Society to render the same more conven- 
ient." Accordingly, that same year, the pulpit was lowered, the 
high-backed pews were replaced with slips, a choir platform was 
built along the inside wall of the vestibule, and blinds were put on 
the windows, which, considering the number, was no small under- 
taking. All this was done under the direction of a committee 
appointed by the Society, consisting of Andrew T. Judson, Lucius 
Bacon, Solomon Payne, Isaac Knight, Asahel Bacon, Isaac P. 
Robinson and John M. Francis ; and it was, no doubt, well done > 
but it led to the exclusion from them of nearly all that part of the 
audience that usually assembled in the galleries. The singers, it 
is true, still occupied their old place in the west gallery in summer 
time, while in the winter, they sang from the new platform that 
had been made below ; but the people, in general, worshiped in the 
main body of the house, and while this was, no doubt, a desirable 
change, it was at the same time a sad one, because it was evidence 
that the congregation was growing smaller. 

In 1866-7, the sum of 1^844 was spent in repairs on the Church 
and parsonage, a little more than a quarter of it being expended 
on the latter, but what special things were done then, the records 
do not even indicate. 

March 9, 1872, the Society voted to allow the Ladies' Asso- 
ciation to repair the Meeting-house, and the work done on it, that 
year, was under the direction of that Association. Its committee 
was : C. L. Ray, Elderkin Waldo, Erastus Kinney, Sarah R. Dyer, 
Mariamne Allen, and Phebe A. Ray ; and they went earnestly to 
work, and faithfully spent about ^500 for the improvement of the 
interior. It was then that the wall back of the pulpit was built 



which closed up the windows that were there and made room for 
a bookcase for the Sunday School library, that new cushions for 
the slips were procured, a new carpet for part of the main floor 
was purchased, and other important things accomplished. 

At a later period, the old pulpit was replaced by the handsome 
new one now in use, the space back of the pulpit containing the 
legend, *' Holiness to the Lord," was papered, a border put around 
the walls, and the south gallery fitted up for evening entertain- 
ments. 

In 1891, the choir platform along the west wall of the audience 
room was taken away, the pulpit platform enlarged and the choir 
located back of the desk. . 

But^ notwithstanding these changes and additions^ the house had 
lately come to be in special need of a thoro74gh renovation. Means, 
however, were not at hand for the accomplishment of this object, and 
how to obtain them, was the first thing to be considered, the problem 
to be solved. As the simple story of how we solved it may, 
perhaps, be most helpful to other weak parishes in their efforts 
to improve their houses of worship, it may here be given. This 
parish, like the town in which it is located, has grown numerically 
smaller in recent years. For well-understood reasons which ob- 
tain in many New England villages, it is not by any means so 
large now as it was in its earlier history, the number of families 
included in it, at present, being but forty-seven. These or those 
of them who assemble statedly for public worship have as much 
as they can do to meet the current expenses of sustaining the 
cause of Christ at home, besides making several contributions 
annually for the benefit of that cause abroad. The pastor, there- 
fore, deemed it expedient to apply for aid to those friends outside 
of the parish who, because of family or other associations with it, 
feel interested in its perpetuation and prosperity. 

Early in 1894, on his own responsibility, he began writing to 
them, and continued to do so, notwithstanding some discourage- 
ments, until the contributions amounted to more than J! 1050. 

Of the contributors of this handsome sum the following are 
the names and were at the time, the places of residence : Mrs. 
Hannah B. Burt, Springfield, Mass. ; Andrew Judson White, New 
York City; Walter S. Hough, Providence, R. I.; L. E. Smith, 
Putnam, Conn. ; Darius Wood, Webster, Mass. ; Hon. Joseph 
Hutchins, Plainfield, Conn. ; Clinton M. Dyer, Worcester, Mass. ; 
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Mrs. Mary D. Aspenwall, Hartford, Conn. ; Hon. Hugh H. 
Osgood, Norwich, Conn. ; Mrs. H. G. Work, Providence, R. I. ; J. 
P. Kingsley & Sons, Plainfield, Conn. ; Mr. and Mrs. Frederick 
Tillinghast, Central Village, Conn. ; Miss Sarah M. Paine, Provi- 
dence, R. I. ; Mr. and Mrs. Dwight Adams, Centerville, R. I. ; 
George M. Adams, Providence, R. I. ; Mrs. H. W. Miller, Nether- 
wood, N. J. ; Mr. and Mrs. J. B. F. Bliven, Brooklyn, N. Y. ; C. E. 
Barber, Central Village, Conn. ; and the Estate of P. D. Beckwith, 
Dowagiac, Mich. The amount these contributed was further en- 
larged within the bounds of this parish to ^1201.59. 

Meanwhile, the work of intelligently and faithfully applying 
this money was undertaken. Beginning, in this discourse, with 
the highest point of the meeting-house, the steeple was repaired, 
and the old rod which, not being insulated, was more likely to 
conduct lightning into the building than from it, was taken down. 
None, unless the boys who were wont to climb up on it, shed a 
tear over its disappearance. The dark loft which had been a home 
for bats from time immemorial was cleansed, and light was let in 
through a window placed in the east gable. 

Then the galleries, which are very wide, were fitted up to be 
used independently of the audience-room below, for festivals, 
literary entertainments, and social gatherings. The rubbish that 
had been stored for years in one of them, and the old pews were 
removed ; and all available material was made use of. The sloping 
floors were made level ; and the space in the walls thus left bare 
was closed up largely with the old pew doors taken long ago from 
the pews in the body of the church. A platform was erected on 
the northwest corner of this gallery floor, and a dressing-room 
connecting with it was made of the north stairway, now no longer 
needed. A reading-desk was made for this platform partly out of 
the old pulpit cushion ; the great old pulpit itself was changed 
into a table and cupboard for the Church kitchen ; the long supper 
table in the south gallery was firmly secured, and everything put 
in excellent working order. 

The south stairway was made easier by lowering it.a few steps 
to the level of the lowered gallery floor ; a rail and wainscoting 
were placed along the walls, and the walls were whitened. On 
the floor of this stairway hall a room was petitioned off, more 
especially to facilitate the work of the sexton. 

The main ceiling, which in some parts was out of plumb from 
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one-and-a-half to two inches, was first shored up and furred, and 
then covered with .handsomely fluted half-inch North Carolina 
pine boards, which were so paneled with southern cypress mould- 
ing that all the ends were concealed, and adorned with a beautiful 
centerpiece, also of this cypress ; the whole being finished in hard 
oil. The ceiling under the galleries was treated in the same 
manner, with this difference, that the lathing and plastering were 
entirely removed; and all the walls were artistically frescoed. 
That back of the pulpit was also finely lettered with appropriate 
scriptures, and the old bookcase having been torn from it, was 
wainscoted the whole length, as was also that of the vestibule. 
The woodwork was tastefully painted, special attention being paid 
to the fronts of the galleries and to the pews. The rails of the 
latter were carefully scraped, stained, and treated with shellac; 
the ends were numbered with nickle figures, and the boards sup- 
porting the seats were narrowed six inches, that the carpets might 
be readily passed beneath them. A beautiful stationary bookcase 
of southern cypress, about 8 by i6 feet, was built for the Sunday 
School along the west wall back of the vestibule ; and finished in 
hard oil. The pulpit platform was set back, to give more room 
for the communion table ; the transept pews at the left of the 
pulpit were taken out and added to those in the gallery, and a plat- 
form rising one step was made for the choir in the space they oc- 
cupied. 

The long, ungainly stove-pipes were taken down and disposed 
of, together with the old stoves, and a furnace-room was made 
under the northwest corner of the building, connecting with a 
chimney which was built for it ; and a new wood-burning heater 
was placed in it and encased in bricks. To complement this in 
severely cold weather, a new large round oak stove was put up in 
the northwest corner of the audience-room, and connected by a 
short pipe with the same chimney. Three elegant high-back pulpit 
chairs, thirty-five window shades, and 250 yards of carpet were 
added to the adornments of the inside. 

Outside, the stone pavement of the portico was raised and 
made level, the underpinning of the Church was pointed, and the 
clapboarding painted where it was especially needed. Besides, 
twenty rock-maple trees were planted on the green and in front of 
the parsonage, every one of which is growing finely. About one- 
third of an acre of ground was purchased for $ys to enlarge the 
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parsonage garden, and a long-standing debt of $170 was canceled* 
All these things and many others were accomplished* with 
the money raised as already indicated, plus considerable work that 
was freely given. Thus was this ancient meeting-house renovated 
and made, according to the testimony of the oldest citizens, more 
attractive and beautiful than ever it was. 

Many thanks are due to those who helped us so generously 
and to the mechanicsf and others who did the work so well, and 
much praise and gratitude to the good Lord who inspired and sus- 
tained us in all our efforts ! 

Of course it was not for naught that this work was done ; if 
this house had not been used for a sacred purpose^ these efforts 
would never been made for its renovation. Every church building 
implies the existence of a church proper^ and so, do this and its 
predecessors. Accordingly, we find that soon after the first 
sacred edifice was erected here, a church was organized. On the 
13th of June, 171 1, a council composed of Rev. Messrs. Samuel 
Whiting of Windham, John Woodward of Norwich, Salmon Treat 
of Preston, and probably, the usual proportion of messengers, con- 
stituted Samuel Estabrook, Eleazer Brown, Elisha Paine, Samuel 
Cleveland, John and Richard Woodward, and Stephen Frost the 
First Church of Canterbury; and the same day, ordained Rev. 
Samuel Estabrook, who had been preaching acceptably to the 
people for sometime, pastor of said Church, and minister of the 
Gospel. 

The Church thus formed of "seven pillars," thus begun in 
feebleness, grew like the famous grain of mustard seed, until it be- 
came a mighty power for good in this community, and gave a 
strong Heavenward impulse to other communities. True, it did 
not make as rapid progress as it would have made, if there had 
not been among the early settlers some "vagabond fellows" 
"who would bear no public charges ;" if it had not been for the 
tedious controversy, already alluded to, touching a site for the 
meeting-house, which lasted from 1731 to 1734; if many residing 
within its bounds had not gone farther west to help form other 



* One thing more remains to be done : The old parsonage is sadly in need 
of repairing, and if some good friend or friends will send us ]|500, we will make 
it very comfortable and attractive — indeed, almost renew it. 

t H. F. Williams (Canterbury, Conn.) did the principal carpenter work ; 

F. H. Williams (Willimantic, Conn.) the painting ; and H. B. Cole (Putnam, 

Conn.) the frescoing. 
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settlements ; and if its original field had not been narrowed by the 
organization of other churches. The Church at Hampton was 
constituted June 5, 1723 ; that at Brooklyn, Nov. 21, 1734; that at 
Scotland in 1735; that of the Canterbury Separatists, Jan. 6, 1745 ; 
that at Lisbon, l^ay 13, 1766 ; that at Hanover in 1766 ; that at 
Westminster, Nov. 20, 1770 ; that at Central Village in 1846 ; that at 
Packerville, Oct., 1828; that of the Methodist Protestants, Canter- 
bury Green, about 1859, and the Plain, about 1870. All of these 
churches, or nearly all drew their members partly from the terri- 
tory this old Church had first occupied, and to several, if not to all 
of them, it gave of its strength in aid of their upbuilding. But 
it was especially weakened by the dissension of 1741, or about 
that time, which resulted in the withdrawal of many, if not, in- 
deed, the majority of its members. You may or may not be 
familiar with that schism. It arose in several of the parishes of 
Eastern Connecticut. The leaders of it and the adherents, too^ 
were enthusiasts in religious matters. Like the abolitionists of a 
more recent period, they had advanced ideas, especially on the 
subject of Church government. They did not believe in the 
union of Church and state, but held that the Church should be 
independent of the state, and that every local Church should 
regulate its own affairs without the intervention of the civil 
power. 

On the other hand, the opposite view obtained generally 
throughout New England, from the very earliest times. Indeed, 
New England was colonized on the basis of the union of Church 
and state. It was not, however, the Church for the state but the 
state for the Church. The Church was the great factor in the 
establishment of civil government. The rights of freemen were 
restricted to the members of the Church in full communion. 
They were the legal voters, and carried on the government ; yet 
all the people were taxed, and taxed, too, for the support of the 
Church. Consequently, there was, as far as non-Church mem- 
bers were concerned, taxation without representation, taxation 
without a share in the management of either civil or religious affairs. 
As was natural, loud and troublesome complaints were made by 
those under these restrictions, and to satisfy those who made them, 
the Half-way Covenant was adopted. This gave to all baptized per- 
sons of discreet lives who publicly assented to the faith and 
covenant of the Church the right to have their children baptized, 
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and indeed, gave to them all the rights and privileges of Church 
members except participation in the Lord's supper, for which 
evidence of personal piety was still required. All such persons, 
wherever received, were regarded as Church members ; but they 
were not universally received. Many of the churches, declining to 
adopt the Half-way Covenant, refused to receive them, and thus 
excited the rage of those who wanted office ; while the many 
others that did receive them removed the great barrier to the 
rights of freemen. The result was that the Half-way Covenanting 
Churches were largely made up of formal members, and orthodoxy 
and piety declined in them. 

While this state of things existed, George Whitefield and 
others went through the country preaching at various places, and 
emphasizing the new birth by the Spirit as a matter of conscious 
experience, and soon there swept over it what was known as the 
" Great Revival," which was a revival of Calvinism not only in 
religion but in living preaching, and rooted out largely the error 
and formalism that had invaded the churches. Many persons, 
like Thomas Clap, President of Yale College, and Drs. Ezra 
Stiles and Nathaniel Chauncey, were indifferent to this revival, or 
opposed to it, perhaps because of the unbridled fanaticism which 
marred it not a little ; while many others, like Ezra Wheelock, 
Joseph Bellamy and James Davenport, participated heartily in it ; 
and so, there was caused a division of the clergy into formal and 
revival Calvinists, or '* Old and New Lights." Some of the ** New 
Lights " became the leaders of the Separatist movement of this 
part of Connecticut, which movement was due mainly to the Half- 
way Covenant and the Consociation of Churches. The adherents 
of it accepted, in the main, the Cambridge Platform which was 
adopted in 1648 by the Synod of Massachussets and which pro- 
vides councils for particular occasions whose decisions are not 
binding but only advisory ; and dissented from the Saybrook Plat- 
form which was adopted by the Synod of Connecticut in 1708, and 
provides for Consociations with jurisdiction over the churches and 
pastors connected with them. 

This movement, or schism, resulted in the division of at least 
eleven churches in New London and Windham counties, and 
prominent among these was the First Church of Canterbury. 
A number of members claiming to be the majority of the Church 
seceded, and carried with them the Church records and perhaps, 
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the Society records too, and also the Communion Service, which 
they afterwards divided with their opponents, fortunately leaving 
to them the silver cup with the inscription, " The gift of Barn- 
staple Church, 1716." They regarded themselves as the regular Con- 
gregational Church of Canterbury, but were known at first as " The 
Separate Church," and then as " The Strict Church." After a 
time, they built a house of worship on the high land about 100 
rods west of the green, where in a field now owned by M. H. 
Sanger, its site can still be plainly seen. This house was removed 
about 1790 to what is now known as North Society, and was called 
"The Red Meeting-house." Like the Church that worshiped in 
it, it is no longer in existence, having been taken down in the 
winter of 1852-3. Ineeed, all the Separate Churches declined as 
the Half-way Covenant declined, and in no long time died out. 
But while they lived, they weakened the respective parishes in 
which they were organized. The one in this parish, or town, born 
in excitement and confusion, numbered about 120 members when 
fully established, and had for its only settled pastors Solomon 
Paine and Joseph Marshall. Solomon Morgan, while presiding 
over this parish, served it too, giving to it one third of his time ; 
and during his pastorate in 1788 about thirty of the more promi- 
nent members returned ; but the Church never came back to the 
mother Church as a body, notwithstanding the overtures that 
were made to it to do so, and the councils that were convened to 
consider the subject. 

The progress of this Church was also retarded by the un- 
settled state of religious opinions which prevailed in different 
sections of the country towards the close of the last century and 
which resulted under the preaching of Rev. Thomas Barnes in 
1796 in the organization in this town of what was called "The In- 
dependent Catholic Christian Society," which was a Universalist 
organization. Forty-nine persons withdrew from this society and 
united with that, and though after the dismissal of Solomon 
Morgan, they came back as they had gone out, in a body, yet the 
opinions which they held in common with others operated to pre- 
vent the settlement of a minister in this parish for a period of 
eleven years. 

But notwithstanding these and other hindrances which I 
cannot stop to mention, the Church having, meanwhile, solemnly 
renewed their covenant with God and one another, survived and 
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went forward. Indeed, it grew from the start, and kept on grow- 
ing many years, receiving at different times large accessions to its 
membership. Stirring revivals prevailed at various periods in its 
history, and from these the largest yearly harvest reaped in the 
eighteenth century was thirty-one in 1745, during the pastorate of 
James Cogswell, and the largest in the 19th century was forty-six 
in 183 1, during the pastorate of Dennis Piatt. The whole number 
that has been received into its communion from its organization 
to the present time, on profession of faith, and by certificate from 
other churches is seven hundred and fity-five. This is below rather 
than above the real number, because the records seem to be deficient 
part of the time, especially from 1782 to 1808. Certainly not less 
than seven hundred and fifty-five persons have been members of it. 
Many men have ministered to these, have served this 
Church in the sacred office, some as settled pastors, others as 
stated supplies, and others still as candidates on probation.* As 
already intimated, Samuel Estabrook was the first pastor, and the 
names of the other ministers as they occur in chronological order^ 
not mentioning the names of theological students who supplied 
the pulpit at intervals in the more recent past, are Samuel 
Jenison, John Wadsworth, James Cogswell, Isaac Smith, Na- 
thaniel Niles, Job Swift, Samuel Hopkins, Ephraim Judson, Solo- 
mon Morgan, Erastus Ripley, Thaddeus Fairbanks, Daniel C. 
Banks, George Leonard, Asa Meech, Thomas J. Murdock, James 
R. Wheelock, Dennis Piatt, Otis C. Whiton, Charles J. Warren, 
Walter Clarke, Alanson Alvord, Robert C. Learned, Charles P, 
Grosvenor, John R. Freeman, A. J. Hetrick, E. H. Parmlee, 
John H. Koph, E. C. Haynes, H. L. Read, W. S. Hanks, andC. 
O. Parker. Of these Estabrook and Wadsworth were graduates 
of Harvard College ; Cogswell, Swift, Hopkins, Judson, Piatt, 
Clarke, Learned, and Grosvenor, of Yale ; Leonard, Murdock, 
Wheelock, and Whiton, of Dartmouth ; Meech and Warren, of 
Brown University ; Fairbanks, Niles, and Hetrick, of Princeton 

• Among those who preached in this parish a short time, and was invited 
to continue doing so, was Samuel Spring, son of John and father of Rev- 
Samuel and Rev. Dr. Gardiner. He was a graduate of Princeton College, 
Chaplain in the Continental Army of the volunteer corps that marched into 
Canada under Colonel Arnold, pastor for forty-two years at Newburyport, 
Mass., primary agent in originating and establishing Andover Theological 
Seminary, and deviser with Rev. Dr. Worcester of the A. B. C. F. M. 
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College ; Morgan, Koph, Read and Parker were not graduates of 
any college ; and where the rest were educated is unknown to the 
speaker. Five of them, at least, Estabrook, Wadsworth, Leonard,. 
Clarke, and Parker were ordained here ; and two, Estabrook and 
Murdock, died here ; and their remains rest in the cemetery north 
of the green, in which the visitor reads with unaffected interest 
on a tombstone set up by the members of this parish, to the last- 
named as "a tribute of respect to his memory and exalted virtues," 
that " They mourned most of all that they should see his face no 
more." Three of them, Estabrook, Clarke and Learned, had each 
a son who became a minister ; and Cogswell had a son who be- 
came a physician. Four of them, Cogswell, Swift, Hopkins, and 
Clarke, received the degree of D. D., and they with Eastabrook,, 
Niles, Judson and Learned were among the most prominent. 
Estabrook, who was the son and brother of a clergyman, was com- 
memorated as a * successful teacher, a wise man, much respected^ 
reverend, pious and learned.* Cogswell was " a good logician and 
graceful speaker ; " as such, was once appointed by the Governor of 
Connecticut to preach the annual election sermon, for which he 
received a vote of thanks from the General Assembly; and 
though so strongly opposed by the Separatists, served this parish 
longer than any other minister, having been pastor twenty-seven 
years. Before he came to Canterbury, he was a teacher in Plain- 
field, and had for one of his pupils there Naphthali Dagget who 
afterwards became President of Yale College, and in Canterbury ^ 
had among his pupils another destined to become widely known, 
'one Benedict Arnold of Norwich, who was then a bright little 
fellow so full of plays and pranks that tradition says he once 
danced, or jumped about on the roof of a burning building, and who 
was the recipient of many letters of counsel and warning from his 
excellent mother.' Niles, in his early life in New York City, 
taught the famous Lindley Murray the rudiments of English 
grammar ; afterwards, in Norwich, Conn., he invented a method 
of making wire from bar iron ; moving to the State of Vermont, 
he became speaker of the House of Representatives and Judge of 
the Supreme Court, and from 1791 to 1795, represented that state 
in the lower house of Congress. For a long time, he preached at 
home, in his own house and in school houses to the destitute, 
without pay. He was a fine metaphysician, a man of great 
strength of intellect, firmness of purpose, unbending integrity, 
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wonderful versatility and vast resources. Swift did a great work 
as an itinerating missionary on horseback, preaching and organiz- 
ing churches in the State of Vermont, in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. Hopkins was the father of Hopkinsianism, 
teaching among other doctrines, that God is the cause of moral 
evil, and that a Christian should be willing, if it would be for the 
glory of God and the good of the universe, to suffer eternal de- 
struction, or to be eternally lost. Judson was " a capable and ex- 
cellent teacher," assisting "a considerable number of young men in 
their immediate preparation for the ministry," and " a grave and 
dignified preacher of the Gospel." In 1771, before he came to 
Canterbury, he was ordained pastor of the Second Congregational 
Church in Norwich, and as such, according to Dr Bond, "He did 
not hesitate, when he was a little weary, to deliver his sermon 
sitting. Sometimes, when the heat was oppressive, he would give 
out a long hymn of ten stanzas, and while the choir was perform- 
ing, he would retreat to a shaded rock on the bank of the She- 
tucket and enjoy a summer breeze, resuming his service when the 
singing was over." He was also chaplain of Colonel Ward's regiment 
in the War of the Revolution. Clarke was famous as the maker 
of interesting, elaborate sermons, and the eloquent deliverer of 
them, and after leaving Canterbury, was pastor successively in 
Hartford, New York City, and Buffalo. Learned was the class- 
mate of Clarke at Yale, a painstaking, scholarly man, especially 
given to the preaching of discourses on sacred history. 

Associated and working with these various clergymen at 
different times, the Church has had the following deacons, in- 
clusive of the two it still has : Eleazar Brown, Timothy Backus, 
Thomas Brown, Deliverance Brown, John Bacon, Stephen Frost, 
Samuel Huntington, Eliashib Adams, Jabez Fitch, Jr., Daniel 
Frost, Joseph Moore, Joseph Simms, Lucius Bacon, John Francis, 
William Kinne, John M. Francis, Thomas G. Clark, George 
Sanger and Charles L. Ray. Some of these men were college grad- 
uates, some were prominent in town as well as in Church affairs, 
and it would be interesting to give a brief sketch of each one, 
but I cannot do so now. The one who has been deacon longest, 
Thomas G. Clark, is with us today, and having served this Church 
as such 48 years, gives promise of rounding out a half century in 
that office. May he and his colleague be long spared to this 
people! 
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Besides these officers, this Church has had, since 1773, the fol- 
lowing clerks : Dr. Jabez Fitch, Jr., Dea. Daniel Frost, Dr. Gideon 
Welles, Lucius Bacon, William Kinne, Thomas Coit, Stephen 
Coit, William Lester, George Sanger, and Daniel Frost, Jr., to- 
gether with the present incumbent, Thomas G. Clark. 

The Ecclesiastical Society connected with it was formed, 
probably soon after its constitution, in accordance with the law on 
the subject, whether it was incorporated or not. I regret that we 
cannot examine its early records, but doubt not I may say of it in 
general terms, that it has for the most part concurred with the 
Church in its decisions, and come up nobly to its support. The 
persons who served it as clerks, since 1770, were John Felch, Dr. 
Walter Hough, Luther Paine, Benjamin Bacon, Jr., Gen. Jedediah 
Johnson, Stephen Coit, Samuel L. Hough, Chauncey Bacon, Isaac 
Knight, William Lester, Solomon Payne, John Francis, Dr. Joseph 
Palmer and George Sanger ; and the one serving it now as such is 
Washington Smith. 

In connection with it other items of interest may be men- 
tioned here. For a long time the society appointed, annually, 
several persons "querestors," or choristers, to serve during the 
year. The names of these are generally given, but it might tire 
your patience to mention them all here. In recent years, however, 
Chauncey C. Fink and George Sanger had charge of the choir. 
Occasionally, the society appropriated several pounds for the sup- 
port and encouragement of psalmody; and in March, 1753, Dr. 
Watts* version of the Psalms was introduced to be sung in the 
afternoon. While books were few, the sacred songs were " lined " 
or "deaconed," but whether they were erst sung by ear or note 
the records say not. The first musical instruments were a base- 
viol and flute, and afterwards, the melodeon and the organ were 
brought in successively. 

The society also appointed, annually, several persons " to 
seat " the meeting-house, and they generally assigned the seats 
according to the rank or standing of the different members of the 
parish. It appointed, too, when the town did not appoint them, 
tithing-men, whose duty in part it was to preserve good order in 
the meeting-house during divine service, and whose badge of 
office, where they had one, was a pole with a tuft of feathers on 
one end and a knob on the other. With the one, it is said, they 
gently brushed the faces of the women, and with the other rapped 
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the heads of the men when they were caught napping ; and I 
understand they rarely made the mistake of brushing or rapping 
those who were only nodding assent to the sentiments or arguments 
of the preacher, instead of drowsing. 

The society also appointed, annually, a person to take care of 
the meeting-house. Deacon Eliashib Adams receiving, in 1774, 
twenty shillings for sweeping it "twelve times in a year;" and 
also, a "key-keeper," Tyxhall Ensworth being honored, in 1772^ 
with that responsible office. 

In 1773, the society was enlarged and strengthened by the an- 
nexation to it of a part of Black Hill for ecclesiastical purposes 
and privileges only. In 1778, it made an effort to procure a per- 
manent fund for the support of the Gospel within its bounds, 
and although this was repeated, several times in the next forty 
years, it failed at last. In 1780, it voted that all taxed a certain 
amount in silver and gold for the support of preaching should, if 
they offered it, pay forty times as much in Continental money. In 
1791, it authorized its committee to allow ministers of good moral 
character of other denominations to preach in the meeting-house. 
In 179s, it gave permission for the erection of a new school-house 
in the southeast corner of the green. In 1796, it placed in the 
hands of the pastor, Solomon Morgan, the control of the pulpit 
during the stated hours of divine service on Sunday. In 1798, it 
voted the first time to sell or rent the pews. In 1800, it made 
overtures to Westminster Society for the union of the two so- 
cieties, and in more recent years, exertions were made to bring 
the two under one pastorate. In 1833, it insured the meeting- 
house. In 1842, it purchased the parsonage, and in 1870, canceled 
the mortgage on it of J5560 with interest. In 1843 it arranged 
conditionally for the ringing of the meeting-house bell at noon 
and at 9 p. m. each day of the week. In 1864, it granted 
C. P. Grosvenor six weeks' leave of absence to labor m behalf of 
the Christian Commission, continued his salary and supplied the 
pulpit. In 1881, it voted that the meeting house bell shall be used 
for church purposes and fire only. In 1882, it received the legacy 
from Miss Emblem Williams, and in 1891, Thomas Clark's share 
of the French spoliation claims. I know not exactly when it re- 
ceived the legacies from Miss Polly Bradford, Mr. Asher Briggs,. 
and others, if there were others. Its endowment at present 
amounts to about j>3,6oo. Certainly there is room for a large 

addition to that. 
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The Sunday School, under the management and care of the 
Church, was organized in the school-house on the green seventy- 
three years ago, during the pastorate of Thomas J. Murdock, and 
soon removed to the gallery of the meeting-house. At a later 
period, it was transferred to the body of the Church, and has been 
kept up, all these years, under various superintendents. Lucius 
BacoR first filled that office, and his successors have been William 
Kinne, Dr. Joseph Palmer, Thomas G. Clark, George Sanger, E. 
C. Haynes, and perhaps others. Dea. Clark has been superin- 
tendent longest, and the present superintendent is Elliott E. 
Allen. 

The Young Peoples' Society of Christian Endeavor was 
formed in May, 1892, during the pastorate of C. O. Parker, and 
like the Sunday School, holds its meetings regularly once a week. 

Thus equipped, this Church could not have existed without doing 
some good ; indeed, it has accomplished much for the cause of Christ 
during the long period of its existence. The vast majority of the 
seven hundred and fifty-five who were members of it at various 
times, it is morally certain, were converted through influences 
exerted upon them here, and so, it may be said of this part of 
Zion as it shall be said of Zion in general, " This one and that 
one were born in her; and the Most High himself shall establish 
her.* The Lord shall count, when he writeth up the peoples. 
This one was born there." If all were thoroughly consecrated, or 
if but a few, each year, were so consecrated, who can estimate 
the good they accomplished in the public and private walks of 
life } Most of them remained here, while some went elsewhither,, 
but wherever they were, we may reasonably infer, they co-operated 
with their pastors in their great work, and by example, precept and 
pecuniary means, took part in strengthening and extending the 
kingdom of Christ in the world. 

Thus, both at home and abroad, this Church has been a power 
for good in matters purely religious, but it has been also a similar 
power in matters allied to them. In the work of education, like 
the other Congregational churches of New England, it* has taken 
a prominent part. Some of its pastors, notably Estabrook and 
Cogswell, gave private instructions, or received pupils into their 
families and fitted them for college or for professional and business 



* Thomas L. Paine of Canterbury, was one of the prime movers in the 
formation of the American Education Society. 
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life. Of course, at first there were no school-houses, but the 
town was divided into three equal parts "from ye south to ye 
north," and a teacher appointed to teach two months in each part, 
in a private house, I take it. Then, not later than 1734, the first 
school-house was built on this green, and other school-houses hav- 
ing been erected in other parts of the town at different times, 
what were known at first as " squadrons '* and then as "districts " 
were formed, which were in charge of the society's committee. 
The society's committee appointed the teachers for "the re- 
spective squadrons." or "districts," and did other things necessary 
to be done, repaired the houses, etc. After a time, private schools 
were established. In 1795, John Adams began a classical school 
at North Society, which he removed, the next year, to the green ; 
and later, William Kinne, Prudence Crandall and others conducted 
high schools here. Besides, General Moses Cleveland and Judge 
Andrew T. Judson received law students into their respective 
offices, and Dr. Andrew Harris medical students into his. There 
were, also, several circulating libraries in the parish — "The 
Canterbury Female Reading Society," "The Canterbury Social 
Library," "The Murdock Library," and "The Sunday School 
Library" — and by these and other means, many young people 
were prepared for college, or fitted to enter upon their life's work 
without a so-called "liberal education." Some of these persons 
became leaders in church and state, while others in the quiet walks 
of life, improved their opportunities for usefulness to their fellows, 
did well the work assigned them, and so, filled up their mission to 
the world. A complete list of all in some way connected with 
Canterbury who rose to prominence in the country, could it be 
given, would, no doubt, be surprising ; but for an obvious reason, 
it cannot be given, and to convey some idea of what this parish 
has accomplished, I must confine myself, this afternoon, to those 
who were born in it, or were converted and reared in it, or were 
otherwise identified with it. 

Major James Fitch, the pioneer who had more to do with the 
settlement of Canterbury than any other man, and resided near 
Peagscomsuck island should be mentioned first. Like the other 
pioneers, he was a descendant of the Puritans, eldest son of Rev. 
James Fitch of Saybrook and Norwich, and a large land-holder in 
this county. At the same time, he was an ardent patriot and a 
strong friend of progress and public improvements. He was also 
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the promoter of education and religion, and Miss Larned says was 
" ever ready to do his part in sustaining public worship at Canter- 
bury." He married for his second wife Alice, the widow of Rev. 
William Adams of Dedham, Mass., the grand-daughter of Gov. 
William Bradford, and aunt of James Bradford, one of the early 
settlers of this town ; and both his and her remains sleep in the 
cemetery at James B. Palmer's. Jabez Fitch, Jr., son of Dr. Jabez 
Fitch was his grandson, and like his father, was a member of this 
Church, and a practicing physician in this town. His great- 
grandson, Ebenezer Fitch, a son of Dr. Jabez Fitch, Jr., went to 
school to his uncle by marriage, Rev. James Cogswell, then pastor 
of this Church, was graduated at Yale College, and afterwards be- 
came a doctor of divinity and the first president of Williams 
College. 

Hobart Estabrook, son of Rev. Samuel Estabrook, was 
among the graduates of Yale College from Canterbury, when this 
parish included the whole town, and served, as pastor, the Congre- 
gational Church at East Haddam. Elisha Paine, Jr., and Solomon, 
his brother, were members of this Church, and men of ability and 
devoted piety. Elisha became a widely known evangelist, and 
"preached to his beloved flock at Bridgehampton, L. I.," and 
Solomon was the first pastor of the Separatist Church. One of 
Solomon's descendants was Abraham Paine, who was brought up 
in this parish, was graduated at Brown University, and became a 
distinguished lawyer in Providence, R. I. 

Col. John Dyer, one of the early settlers of this town, and 
son-in-law of Major James Fitch, was a very energetic member of 
this Church, a military officer and county judge. He was a man 
of strong convictions, of great firmness, and a staunch defender of 
law and order. He did more than any other man to save this 
Church to the conservative party ; and I may add incidentally, en- 
tertained over night George Whitefield, when he passed thro' 
this village. Ebenezer Dyer, one of the graduates of Yale College 
in 1750, was his son, and others of his descendants were Dr. Jared 
Dyer, who built the so-called Littlefield house, and was a surgeon 
of a Connecticut regiment, William Dyer, a well-known lawyer 
of Plainfield, Conn., and Elijah Dyer, for over fifty years, an ac- 
complished physician of Norwich, Conn. 

The brothers John and Ebenezer Cleveland were born in this 
town, and went from this parish to Yale College, but were ex- 
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pelled from that institution in 1744, for their connection with the 
Separatist meetings. Nevertheless, John, who was a member of 
this Church, entered the ministry and was pastor at Ipswich, 
Mass., from 1 747-1 799, and was also chaplain in the army in the 
French and Indian wars and in the war of the Revolution. 
Ebenezer also became a minister, and served the Congregational 
Church at Gloucester, Mass. Josiah Cleveland was a native of 
this town, and a captain in the Revolutionary war. He went 
through the whole of that war, having participated in the battles 
of Bunker Hill, Harlem Heights, White Plains, Trenton, Princeton, 
Monmouth and Yorktown, and died while a guest of the City of 
Boston when 89 years old, at the celebration in 1843 of the com- 
pletion of the Bunker Hill monument, which he came nearly five 
hundred miles to attend. Col. Aaron Cleveland was one of the 
baptized sons of this parish, and an active member of the society. 
He ranked as captain in the war of the Revolution, being one of 
Knowlton's rangers, and after it " was employed in sundry honor- 
able offices both civil and military." His son, Moses Cleveland, was 
graduated at Yale College in 1777, and opening a law office on his 
paternal homestead, which was afterwards the residence of Allen 
G. Clark, directed the education of many law students and gave 
much attention to public affairs. He fought as an officer in the 
war of the Revolution, and later, was made general of the Fifth 
Brigade and grand marshal of the Grand Masonic Lodge of Con- 
necticut. But perhaps, he will be best remembered as the founder 
of the City of Cleveland, O., where a statue has been erected to 
his honor. Being a very active member of this society, he was 
put on the committee appointed to superintend the erection of this 
meeting-house; and dying in 1806 much lamented, his remains, 
like those of his father, repose in the cemetery north of the green. 
His brother, William Pitt, was also a graduate of Yale, and 
practiced law in Canterbury, Brooklyn and New London. I will 
add here that the Cleveland family was a large and important one 
in this parish, and was connected by marriage with others of the 
first families. President Grover Cleveland belongs to the same 
family, though descended from the Norwich branch of it, and his 
father, Richard Fally Cleveland, once sat in council in this meet- 
ing-house, and preached from this platform. The founder of the 
family in this country was Moses Cleveland of Woburn, Mass. 
Josiah Whitney of Brooklyn, Conn., studied theology in this 
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parish with Rev. James Cogswell, and was settled pastor of the 
Congregational Church at Pomfret. 

Col. Obadiah Johnson, who was a son of Obadiah Johnson, 
one of the first settlers of this town, and the donor of a wood lot 
and the improvement of a farm to " the Separate Church," was, 
like his father, an earnest member of this Church, fought in the 
war of the Revolution under Israel Putnam, and ranked all of the 
one hundred and thirteen men who went forth from Canterbury 
to take part in that great struggle for liberty. 

Gideon Welles was a graduate of Yale College from Plainfield, 
and John Felch, Jr., from Canterbury, and both were active in this 
parish, the one in the church, and the other in the society. Wells 
was a practicing physician in this community, and Felch was com- 
missary in the Continental Army, and clerk of both the society 
and the town. The excellent manner in which he kept the 
records still speaks his praise, after the lapse of more than a 
century and a quarter. 

Asa Bacon, Jr., who was very active in the society, was gradu- 
ated at Yale College in 1793, read law in the office of Gen. Moses 
Cleveland, practiced his profession awhile in this town, and then 
settled in Litchfield, Conn. 

John Adams, a descendant in the fourth generation from 
Henry Adams, who settled in Braintree, Mass., in 1634, was 
graduated at Yale College in 1795, and immediately became a 
popular teacher in his native town.* In 1800 he was appointed 
principal of Plainfield Academy, in 1803 principal of Bacon 
Academy, Colchester, Conn., and in 1810, principal of Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass. He remained at the head of the last- 
named institution twenty-three years. " In 1833, when he was 70 
years old, he removed to Illinois, and in that state, organized sev- 
eral hundred Sabbath schools, many of which have grown into 
churches." Rev. Dr. William Adams was his son. He was also 
a graduate of Yale, and was for thirty-nine years pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church which was first located on Broom street, and 



* Among the many pupils he taught here and inspired with enthusiasm for 
study, was Rinaldo Burleigh of Ashford, who afterwards became principal of 
Plainfield Academy, and the father of the talented Burleigh brothers. He was 
a poor one-armed orphan, and had a hard struggle to gain an education. Mis& 
Larned says " Mr. Adams took him not only into his school, but into his very 
heart, enabling him to meet his expenses by assisting in teaching, till he was 
qualified to enter college.'' 
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then on Madison Square, N. Y. ; and afterwards, president of 
Union Theological Seminary, N. Y., which he had been instru- 
mental in founding. "In 1873, he was chosen to speak the wel- 
come to the Evangelical Alliance, and none of the thousands 
present will ever forget the majestic grace, fervor of imagery and 
eloquence of his address of welcome to the learning and genius 
of the Churches beyond the sea." He delivered the address also 
at the Centennial celebration at Lexington, Mass. ; and was one of 
the few who, at their own charges, were sent to ask of the Em- 
peror of Russia liberty of worship for the dissenters from the Greek 
Church in the Baltic provinces. I will add as something personal 
to the speaker that he was moderator of the Presbytery that 
licensed him. The family of the Canterbury Adamses, like that 
of the Clevelands was a large and influential one, and had a similar 
origin as the Presidents Adams, being descended from one grand- 
son of Henry of Braintree, and they from another. 

Daniel Haskell, who, while he taught a public school in Nor- 
wich in 1803-4, li2id for one of his pupils Lydia Huntley, after- 
wards Mrs. Sigourney, was a step-son of Rev. Solomon Morgan, 
and was prepared in part, in this parish for Yale College, where he 
was graduated. He became a clergyman and president of the 
University of Vermont ; and at his death in 1848, Mrs. Sigourney 
paid a beautiful poetic tribute to his memory. 

Dr. Walter Hough kept the society records from 1784-89, 
practiced medicine and surgery in this community, and filled the 
office of sheriff of the county. One of his sons, John Hough, was 
graduated at Yale College, in 1803, became professor in Middle- 
bury College, and " was greatly admired for eloquence and varied 
accomplishments." 

Elijah Baldwin, long a practicing physician in this town, 
was an active member of the society, and an attendant with his 
family on divine services in this Church ; and his son Elijah be- 
longed to the same honored profession. 

Andrew T. Judson was also an active member of this society, 
and his name appears often on its records. He was prosecuting 
attorney for Windham County, member of Congress, and United 
States District judge. In the last-named capacity, he presided at 
the trial, in the City of New York, of the celebrated Schooner 
Armistad case. Before he started on that mission, his pastor, C. 
J. Warren, prayed for him publicly in this house, and when he re- 
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turned, gave thanks. In his office in this village, George D. 
Prentice of Preston, the famous wit, poet and journalist studied 
law ; and so did Ebenezer Spaulding who was graduated at Yale 
College in 1838, and became a member of the bar of St. Louis, 
Mo. ; and others. 

Daniel Frost, Jr., son of Deacon Daniel, and his son Daniel 
C, were both natives of this town, both graduates of Brown 
University and members of this Church. The former was also a 
worker in the society, was a very able lawyer and temperance re- 
former,* probably exerting a more powerful influence in behalf of 
that reform than any man in Windham County, and the latter was 
pastor of the Congregational Church at Hampton, and is now re- 
siding at Putnam, at an advanced age. Hezekiah Frost, another 
son of Deacon Daniel, was graduated at Yale College in 1803, 
*' entered the legal profession and achieved a good position 
in Windham, Me." 

Andrew Harris was an able physician in this town, and a 
member of the society. He was once offered a professorship in 
Yale College but declined it, and devoted himself to his large 
practice. In his office Dr. Benjamin Bacon Spaulding, who re- 
ceived from Yale College the degree of M. D. in 1835, ^^d others 



* Another strong temperance reformer residing in Canterbury was George 
S. White, a retired Episcopal clergyman, the father of A. J. White and grand- 
father of D. W. Bond. He entered with great zeal into the temperance move- 
ment in Windham County, which was inaugurated about 1826, making speeches 
of great power and eloquence, and working most efficiently. At a lecture he 
was to deliver in the old Red Meeting-house, he once cowed a number of 
bullies who were gathered on purpose to molest him around a table on which 
there was intoxicating drink, by going straight to the desk and opening on 
them in this manner : *^ It is said that we ought not to engage in any act upon 
which we cannot ask the blessing of God. O Lord, thou knowest that thy 
servant has been in all parts of the world, among Indians, Cannibals, Jews and 
Turks, but never has he seen such miserable, God-forsaken wretches as those 
now before him;" and then going on and praying zealously for them, he so 
thoroughly subdued them that they dared not disturb him, but quietly heard 
him through. Indeed, Canterbury as a town, was very forward in this move- 
ment, and its temperance society that was formed in this Church, August 25, 
1828, was larger than that of any town in the county (a society of 160 members), 
when the Windham County Temperance Society was organized, April 20, 1829, 
Frequent temperance meetings were held in this house and elsewhere in the 
town, and very active in these besides the persons already mentioned, were : A, 
T. Judson, S. L. Hough, Stephen Coit, Isaac Clark, William Dyer, Isaac 
Backus, Anson S. Cobb and others. 
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studied medicine, and prepared themselves, partially at least, for 
that useful profession. 

Lorin P. Waldo was bom in this town, taught school in this 
parish and attended on religious services in this house. He be- 
came an eminent lawyer and judge of the Supreme Court of 
Connecticut. . 

Luther and Henry Clark, sons of Seth Clark, belonged to 
this parish. Luther studied theology and became pastor of the 
Congregational Church at Riga, N. Y. ; and Henry entered the 
ministry of the Baptist Church. 

Elderkin R. Johnson, son of Anson Johnson, was born in this 
parish, and in 1831, united with this Church, and later on, accepted 
the pastorate of the Presbyterian Church at New Carlisle, O. 

Thomas G. and Asa F., sons of Allen G. Clark, were bom 
and reared in this Church, and began here to serve the Master. 
Thomas G., after receiving an academic education, was graduated 
at East Windsor Theological Seminary, which is now located in 
Hartford, and altho* he preached for a short time, was not or- 
dained and not settled regularly over a parish, his aged father 
needing his services on the farm. He represented this town in 
the lower House of the General Assembly, and this district in the 
Senate, and as to his work in this Church and life among you, you 
well know what they have been. For many years, he has resided 
in the house rendered famous by the Prudence Crandall school. 
Asa F. was graduated at Brown University, where he ranked 
among the first in his class, and also at East Windsor Theological 
Seminary, and was, for many years, a faithful preacher of the 
Gospel, spending most of his ministry at Peru, Vt., and Leverett,. 
Mass. 

The Brown brothers, Nehemiah, Chauncey and Waldo, sons of 
Waldo and Abigail (Fish) Brown, belonged to this parish, and went 
out from it into the world, Nehemiah, a graduate of Yale College, 
to preach the Gospel somewhere on Long Island in connection 
with the Presbyterian Church, and Chauncey, a graduate of Brown 
University, to practice medicine in Hartford in this state, and 
Waldo, also a graduate of Brown University, to practice some- 
where in New Jersey. 

William Kinne, the son of a deacon of this Church, and a 
graduate of Yale College, taught a select school here for a time, 
then was principal of the High School in New Haven, after that 
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became professor at Ithaca, N. Y., and is now spending a green 
old age at Plainfield, Conn. 

James Monroe and Thomas E. his brother were born on Black 
Hill, and attended on religious services in this building. Both 
were liberally educated and rose to distinction. James, who was 
converted here under the preaching of Rev. Alanson Alvord, was 
long a member of Congress from Ohio, was a foreign minister, 
and is now professor at Oberlin College; and Thomas E., who 
preached to us, last summer, is pastor of a Congregational Church 
of 917 members at Akron in the same state. 

Andrew Judson White, son of Rev. George S. White, John 
Manning Francis, son of a deacon of this Church, Horace Austin, 
son of David Austin, and Marvin H. Sanger, whose mother was a 
member of this Church, were all boys of this parish. White 
studied at Yale College, received the degree of M. D., and located 
in New York City, where he has acquired large wealth, which, 
judging from what he has done for this parish and especially for 
Yale University in donating to it a magnificent dormitory, he is 
using excellently well. Francis, was graduated at Brown Univer- 
sity, became a clergyman, labored for a time in Columbus, O., re- 
tired early because of a physical infirmity, and a few years ago,, 
died in the village of Plainfield. Austin, became a lawyer, located 
in Minnesota, and was inaugurated governor of that state in 1871. 
Sanger, has been Connecticut's secretary of state and state 
treasurer, has represented the town in the Legislature, has served 
it many years, and is now serving it as town clerk and judge of 
probate, and as a member of the society is still helping to sustain 
and build up this parish. 

Lester Bond, a son of Jonas, Emmons P. and Julius Bond, 
sons of Joseph, and their cousins, Daniel W. and Henry H. Bond, 
sons of Daniel H., were also boys of this parish. Lester was a 
'member of Congress from Illinois in 1867, and is now a lawyer of 
large practice in Chicago. Emmons P. and Julius were graduated 
at Brown University, and became ministers in the Baptist Church. 
Daniel W. to whom I am indebted for many items in this dis- 
course, studied law at the law school of Columbia College, N. Y., 
where he received a $200 prize, the highest offered his class. 
Being admitted to the bar, he ably pursued his profession, for a 
long time, at Northampton, Mass., and is now judge of the 
Superior Court in the eastern part of that state. His. brother, 
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Henry H., took a similar prize at the same institution, and when 
it was handed to him, was asked : " Are there any more Bonds in 
Canterbury to come to New York and carry off the $200 prizes ? " 
He became a partner of Daniel W. at Northampton, and ranked 
high in his profession, being noted for the clearness of his state- 
ments of points of law, and the thorough mastery and forcible 
presentation of the cases he undertook. A man of unsullied 
character, he had, to an unusual extent, the confidence of his 
fellow citizens who placed important trusts in his charge, and had 
not his career been cut short by death at the age of 34 years, 
would, no doubt, have attained remarkable success. 

Colonel Asa B. Cary, son of J. B. Cary, also belonged to this 
parish, was graduated at West Point, and held ai higher rank than 
all of the one hundred and one persons who went from this town to 
take part in the great Civil war for the^tegrity of the union of 
these states. 

Samuel T. Clark and Dwight W. Learned were both born 
here, sons of former pastors of this Church ; Clark was graduated 
at Hamilton College, N. Y., and is now pastor of a Presbyterian 
Church of two hundred and thirty members at Portville, N. Y. ; 
and Learned was graduated at Yale College, and is now a mission- 
ary of the A. B. C. F. M. at Kyoto, Japan. 

Those who have more recently gone forth from this parish 
are: Edwin Trowbridge, now pastor of a Wesleyan Methodist 
Church at South Albany, Vt. ; Frank D. Sanger, a practicing physi- 
cian and medical lecturer in Baltimore ; W. P. Brown, a graduate 
of Sheffield Scientific School and now a civil engineer in Cleve- 
land, O. ; Will W. Adams, a practicing physician at Moosup ; John 
D. Clark, a graduate of Yale College, and now a law student at 
Northampton, Mass. ; Pearl Williams, a medical student in Balti- 
more; and H. G. Brown, a member of this Church, and of the 
senior class of Williams College; but these young gentlemen 
have the world yet largely before them, and we hope they will 
make their mark in it by doing faithfully their work as it is pre- 
sented to them.* 

* The following are other college graduates from Canterbury and profes- 
sional men connected with it whose names are not mentioned in this discourse : 
John Curtis; Atty. Asa Spaulding, son of Ebenezer and Mary (Fassett); Atty. 
Elisha Paine, grandson of Solomon; Aaron Kinne, son of William; Atty. Seth 
P. Staples, son of Rev. John; Thomas, Stedman, Cornelius and Daniel Adams, 
sons of Cornelius; Rev* Zedekiah S. Barstow; Luther Spaulding, M. D., son 
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Many excellent women also, have been reared in this parish, 
who have done noble work for the good cause at home and abroad ; f 
but I can mention now only those who became wives of ministers, 
and helpers of them in their respective fields of labor. The list 
as far as I have been able to fill it out is as follows : Alice Fitch, 
married James Cogswell ; Sarah Carver, Solomon Paine ; Henrietta 
Chester, Isaac Briggs ; Anne Fitch, Dr. Sanders ; Sophia Bacon, 
Erastus Learned ; Nancy Morgan, A. McLean ; Laura Paine, J. 
Fisher ; Martha Lester, Ebenezer Mead ; Harriet Stedman, Mr. 
Salter ; Emerett Aspen wall, George Willard ; Anna C. Green, E. 
J. Fuller; Prudence Crandall, Calvin Philleo; Esther A. Hough, 
E. P. Dyer ; Eliza C. Hough, A. Robbins ; Sarah E. Kinne, John 
M. Francis ; and Josie J. Clark, A. J. Hetrick. 

To all these persons must be added in thought many others 
whose names cannot be recovered at this distant day, or if they can, 
cannot be connected with special achievements. In almost every 
parish there are those who, tho' well qualified, do not fill conspic- 
uous positions, simply because there are not enough of such posi- 
tions for them to fill, yet who in a quiet way, unobserved by the 
public, discharge their duties faithfully, and do their part towards 
making men happier, and the world better. "The number of 



of Ebenezer and Mary (Paine); Atty. Rufus Paine Spaulding, son of Dr. 
I^ufus, Judge Ohio Supreme Court 1848-55, and M. C. 1862-68; and Henry 
I paldwin, son of Dr. Elijah (second) Yale. Rockwell Vfil\\2oociSy Sheffield Sci- 
' entific. Revs. William and Ebenezer Bradford and John Bacon, Jr., Princeton, 
Rev. Moses Bradford, Eleazar Brown, Elisha Palmer, Ebenezer Woodward, 
Luther Jewett Hebard, James Brown, and Walter Brewster, Dartmouth, 
( " Most of the Dartmouth graduates were honored as Congregational minis- 
ters," Larned's history, vol. 2, p. 306.) Revs. Archibald and Anson Burgess 
and Samuel Backus, of some College, about 1813. John Spaulding, surgeon 
in the war of the Revolution; Atty. Luther Spaulding, Judge of New 
London County Court, and Rufus Spaulding, M. D., brother of Asa; Drs. 
David Adams, Rufus Johnson, Azel Ensworth, son of William, Nathan Adams, 
Elijah Baldwin, Jr., Charles Safford, A. M. Tanner, and George L Ross. 

t Mary White Bond, sister of Judge D. W. B., was born and reared in 
Canterbury. She was a successful teacher in this town, iji Farmington, Conn., 
and Florence, Mass., and was regarded as "an ideal educator." She was also 
Sunday School Superintendent at Florence, Treasurer of the Florence Savings 
Bank, and withal, a lady of great culture and refinement. 

Louise Chandler Moulton, so well known in this country and Europe, as 
an accomplished writer of both prose and poetry, is also connected with 
Canterbury through her mother, who was the sister of Deacon T. G. Clark, 
and was brought up in this Church. 
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public positions," says Judge Bond, in a letter to the speaker, " is 
small compared with the number of people qualified to fill them ; 
circumstances are not always such as to call every person to fill a 
position for which he is qualified, or to do acts which attract the 
attention of large numbers of people. It should be borne in mind 
that every person who makes the most of his opportunities, and does 
his duty by his family and to the community in which he lives, de- 
serves recognition and honorable mention." 

Certainly, this parish has had many such persons connected 
with it from time to time, and when we take them into con- 
sideration with the number already given, we cannot but conclude 
that only eternity can reveal the good it has accomplished in the 
world. 

But it has not yet fulfilled its mission. One generation comes 
and another goes ; m.en die but institutions live ; and this ecclesiastic 
cal parish is to be perpetuated. Those who have composed it in the 
past have kept it alive now not far from two centuries, and those 
who compose it now mean to hand it down to those who are to 
come after them. It was not, therefore, for a mere temporary pur- 
pose that they have taken part in beautifying its house of worship. 
O, no ! Convinced that a Christian church is a fountain whence 
issue all hallowed and blessed influences, they are determined ta 
transmit this one as a glorious legacy to their posterity. It was a 
question, several years ago, whether it would survive, and I under- 
stand,, there was even some talk among outsiders, of dividing up 
the property after it had gone down ; but we hear of nothing of 
the kind now. The people, I judge, have fully and strongly made 
up their minds not to let it perish. from the earth. 

Many things combine with those already spoken of to endear 
it to them. The ground on which their old-new church home 
stands, sloping gracefully to the main street, and adorned with 
many shade trees, is itself an unwritten poem that appeals to all 
correct esthetic taste. 'Beautiful for situation, the joy of this 
people is Canterbury Green.' A short distance to the east, is the 
romantic Quinebaug rippling on its way to the Sound. Beyond 
that a little way. Black Hill, with its winding road so finely 
bordered and shaded with rock maples greets the eye. Somewhat 
farther north, Nunketunk, celebrated in pleasing verse, 

* Uplifts its grey and jutting brow 
Untrembling to the thunder's shock.' 
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Not many rods to the west, are the green hills which expose to 
the delighted gaze of the observer most magnificent views, and 
which at times, seem spanned by Heaven's own arches. Almost 
immediately to the south of it, and indeed all around it, vales are 
succeeded by hills, and hills by vales, all forming landscapes that 
never pall on the sight. In the shade of its rugged trees, weary 
travelers have found temporary rest and refreshment. On its 
gently inclining side, the fore-fathers trained for many years, and 
got ready to fight their country's battles. Over its turf, whether 
green, or white with frost and snow, the fathers and mothers with 
their children passed, for more than six generations to worship 
God, and the girls and boys for a period almost as long " crept slow 
to school, and went storming out to playing." Those returning to 
visit this scene of their girlhood and boyhood, still point to its 
southwest corner, and say, each one, "There I learned my A. B 
C's;" "There I got my start in the unroyal road to learning;" 
and they enter the old church home, standing up so conspicuously 
here, and so well back from the street, and mark where they sat 
in the choir, and rising up in their places, joined in singing, it may 
be, "Coronation" or other songs of " Auld lang syne," or where 
they and their parents and grand-parents sat and heard the pure 
Gospel truth, "The old, old story of Jesus and His love;" and 
they recall that in the days before their hair was gray or farther 
along in life, the Spirit here took of the truth of Christ and 
showed it to them, that they were converted here, and here en- 
listed for life under the banner of the cross ; and mayhap, they 
think of the man of God who baptized them, united them to their 
life-partners, watched over them, rejoiced and sorrowed with them, 
and encouraged and incited them to go forward in the right way. 
They bring up before them, too, the festive occasions and blessed 
times they enjoyed here in their callow years, and living over their 
lives again, 

*They speak of friends and their fortunes, 
Of what they did and said, 
Till the dead alone seem living 
And the living alone seem dead. 

They speak of a Merry Christmas 

And many a Happy New Year 
While each one in his heart is thinking 

Of those that are not here.' 
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Then, they follow in thought the procession which was led by 
their pastor, and bore from this house or from their homes the re- 
mains of their loved ones to their last earthly resting place, where 
they were left with God, and their eyes moisten, or they let fall 
some natural tears for those so long ago departed. 

Talk of a hallowed spot, or of hallowed ground — if any spot 
or ground is hallowed, is not this ? 

"What's hallowed ground? 'Tis what gives birth to sacred 
thoughts in souls of worth ! *' 

And shall any Philistine hands desecrate it, or put it to com- 
mon and vile uses ? Nay, it must not be, it cannot be permitted. 
It is, for the present, placed in your keeping, members of this 
parish. Let the house that points Heavenward from it be precious 
to you, forget not to visit it as often as its doors are swung open, 
and above all, labor for the Church proper that worships within its 
walls. It was of the universal Church Militant the Great Founder 
said, "The gates of Hell shall not prevail against it," and He ex- 
pects you to do your part in bringing about its ultimate triumph. 
Fail not to do that part and to do it well, to do it cheerfully. At 
the same time, lift your eyes for help to Him who made this in- 
spiring declaration, the mighty Chieftain of the Christian host^ 
have strong faith in Him, and be devoted to Him in all things. 
When the third pastor of this Church was dying at the home in 
Hartford of his son. Dr. Mason Fitch Cogswell, " a circumstance 
occurred remarkable alike as an intellectual phenomenon, and as 
an illustration- of the power of Christian faith. His faculties 
seemed to have sunk in a common wreck, and his memory was so 
entirely gone that he had ceased to recognize his own nearest 
friends. His son, standing at his bedside, asked him if he knew 
him, and he answered that he did not. He told him that he was 
his son, and asked him if he did not remember him, and. again his 
answer was in the negative. He then asked him if he had ever 
heard of the Lord Jesus Christ, and instantly his countenance 
brightened up, and he exclaimed with an air of confidence and 
rapture : ' Oh yes. He is my Saviour ! ' " God grant that we all 
may be so loyal to Him thro' life that whomsoever else of our dear 
ones we may not recognize or recollect at the moment of disso- 
lution, we shall clearly and joyfully remember our Divine Lord 
and Leadej:, Jesus Christ ! 
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